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TRUE STORIES. 


By THe autmoress or ‘ Atways Hapry.’ 


No. IV. 


ALCIBIADES. SOCRATES. 

T was very usual, in Athens, for the 

young men to attach themselves, as 
pupils and disciples, to the sages and phi- 
losophers ; an excellent practice, because 
it throws youth in the way of profiting 
by the wisdom and experience of age. 

Alcibiades, when very young, was a 
follower and admirer of Socrates, one of 
the most celebrated men of Greece. Tho’ 
Alcibiades was sometimes wild, and de- 
serted the precepts and the company of 
his master, yet, the moment Socrates 
found him again, he was all submission 
and attachment. 

A noble action is recorded of this sin- 
gular young man. Inthe heat of pas- 
sion, he one day struck an elderly and 
very respectable Athenian : the beholders 
naturally expressed their indignation at 
this insolent and most unworthy outrage. 
Alcibiades, touched and ashamed, hasten- 
ed to the person he had insulted, and, 
handing him a cane, offered to submit 
himself to deserved chastisement. The 


old man was so much pleased with the 
candor and spirit of the young offender, 
that he not only pardoned him, but soon 
aflerwards gave him his daughter in 
marniage. 

There are no circumstances, even of 





disgrace, in which human beings cannot 
act with honor and virtue. 

With many shining virtues, Alcibia- 
des had many defects ; he was fond of 
power, and very jealous of any one who 
gained the public applause. Nicias, a 
very able general, (who had principally 
procured the long peace with Sparta, so 
that it was called the “ peace of Nicias,”) 
was disliked by Alcibiades, because he 
was much beloved by the Athenians. The 
peace having been broken, war was re- 
newed between these cities. 

Alcibiades persuaded the Athenians to 
try the conquest of Sicily, and was sent 
as general of the troops, Nicias being,or- 
dered to go with him. When they were 
gone, the enemies of Alcibiades raised an 
accusation against him, and the fickle 
people directed him to return immediate- 
ly. Alcibiades, fearing to return whilst 
the Athenians were so incensed against 
him, fled secretly ; and when he was told 
that, for his disobedience, all his property 
had been confiscated, (that is, taken for 
the use of the state.) and that he was 
himself condemned to death, he exclaim- 
ed, “1 will show them that I am alive !” 

Nicias managed matters so skilfully, 
that he was on the point of taking Syra- 
cuse, when the alarmed Syracusans were 
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cheered by the news that the Lacedemo- 
nians were coming to their assistance. 
They then exerted themselves more 
earnestly ; and, the Spartans arriving, 
after many desperate conflicts, Nicias, in 
attempting to escape to Athens, was con- 
quered by the Syracusans ; his soldiers 
were made prisoners, and himself was 
massacred. Nicias had never approved 
of this expedition, but he did his utmost 
for its success when it was undertaken ; 
and one cannot help lamenting his unde- 
served fate. 

Alcibiades first fled to Argos, and next 
to Sparta, where he gained all hearts by 
conforming to their plain dress and sim- 
ple food. But Agis, who was then one 
of the kings of Sparta, saw that Alcibia- 
des was affecting to appear what he was 
not ; and, as all art or cunning are des- 
picable, Agis disapproved of the crafty 
Alcibiades, who, seeing this, quitted 
Sparta, and went for protection to Tisa- 
phernes, a Persian grandee. Here, by 
the elegance of his manners and the 
charms of his conversation, he obtained 
universal admiration. 

Athens was now governed by a council 
of four hundred; and the tyranny of 
these was so great, that Alcibiades was 
sent for, to assist in restoring the liberty 
of the people. The Spartans, with some 
vessels, were watching the city, to take 
advantage of the confusion that distracted 
it: but Alcibiades, with a small fleet, 
which he had collected at Samos, attack- 
ed the Spartans, destroyed their ships, 


and soon after entered Athens in triumph. 


The Athenians being again displeased 
with Alcibiades, he left the city, to avoid 
their displeasure. But when, he heard 
that Lysander, the Spartan general, was 
artfully planning to conquer the Atheni- 
ans, he returned to give the commanders 
of Athens notice of what was going on 
against them. ‘hey treated his opinion 
with contempt, and ordered him to quit 
the camp. 

The Athenians used every morning to 
put out their fleet to sea, and feigned to 
threaten the Spartans with battle ; but 
every night they returned to their own 
station, and, mooring their vessels to the 
shore, the soldiers and sailors dispersed 
about the country, and spent the evening 
in mirth and jollity. Lysander allowed 
them to do this several times, without of: 
fering battle, to make them believe he 
feared them. But, one night, when, as 
usual, the Athenians had quitted their 
ships, and were scattered far from them, 
Lysander with his fleet bore down upon 
the Athenian force, and, in the mo- 
ment of hurry and confusion, destroyed 
their vessels, and took three thousand 
prisoners. 

He next proceeded to Athens, gained 
possession of it, burnt down the houses, 
and demolished the walls. It is said, 
that Lysander was so cruel as to add im 
sult to misfortune, by ordering music to 
be played whilst the walls were destroyed. 

Alcibiades now retired to a small vi: 
lage in Phrygia, where he lived witha 
woman called Timandra. The Spartans 
persuaded the Persians to destroy him: 
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‘a party of soldiers was sent for this pur- 





pose to his house ; but, fearing his known 
courage, they dared not enter, and there- 
fore set fire to the building. Alcibiades 
rushed out, and the cowardly barbarians, 
from a distance, killed him with darts 
and arrows. ‘Timandra buried the corpse 
decently, and was the only mourner of 
this once powerful man. 

Not long after the death of Alcibiades, 
his friend and tutor, Socrates, was put to 
death. As a private citizen, a skilful 
artist, a brave soldier, an upright magis- 
trate, and a profound philosopher, Socra- 
tes attained a proud eminence in the A- 
thenian republic: he was honored and 
beloved by all men during a long life ; 
but, in his old age, men jealous of his 
fame excited a cabal against him, and he 
was condemned to death as an impious 
and profane person. 

Socrates was born of poor parents : 
but he was never ashamed of his origin. 
He was brought up to his father’s busi- 
ness of a statuary ; and, although he had 
agreat dislike to the trade, he executed 
a group of the Graces, which was univer- 
sally admired, and obtained a place in 
the Acropolis, or citadel of Athens. 

The study of philosophy had greater 
charms for Socrates than any fame he 
might have acquired as an artist; and, 
after some years of alternate labor at 
his business and mental improvement, 
he attracted the notice of Crito, a rich 
and generous Athenian, who took him 
from his workshop, and entrusted him 
with the instruction of his children. This 
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change énabled Socrates to attend the 
public lectures of the most celebrated 
philosophers, which increased his ardor 
in the pursuit of knowledge ; and, under 
Anaxagoras and Archelaus, he laid the 
foundation of that exemplary virtue, 
which succeeding ages have always lov- 
ed and reverenced. 

During the Peloponnesian war, Socra- 
tes, in common with the rest of his coun- 
trymen, appeared in the field of battle, 
where he fought with boldness and in- 
trepidity ; and to his courage two of his 
friends and disciples, Alcibiades and 
Xenophon, owed the preservation of their 
lives. The former, at the siege of Potide, 
had fallen down severely wounded, and 
was on the point of being destroyed by 
the enemy, when Socrates, rushing be- 
tween them, saved both Alcibiades and 
his arms. The prize of valor, which the 
generals usually bestowed on the man 
who had fought best, undoubtedly be- 
longed to Socrates; but he was the first 
to vote it to his young friend, Alcibiades, 
by way of encouragement to his rising 
merit. 

In his second campaign, when enga- 
ged in an expedition against the Beo- 
tians, he displayed the generous bravery 
of his character in many instances. On 
one occasion, when the Athenians were 
obliged to give way before their enemies, 
Socrates, as he slowly retreated, observ- 
ed Xenophon upon the ground, covered 
with wounds. Immediately, reckless of 
his own safety, he raised his friend, and 
carried hima considerable distance, at 
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the same time defending him till all pur- 
suit was over. 

Socrates served once more in a milita- 
ry capacity, in an expedition against Am- 
phipolis ; but after that he never left Ath- 
ens. He served his country in a civil ca- 
pacity, but would accept no office till he 
was turned of sixty years of age. 

The character of Socrates appears 
more conspicuous as a philosopher and 
a moralist than-as a warrior or a magis- 
trate. In the latter capacity, indeed, he 
shines in our estimation, because he was 
a philosopher, and, when possessed of 
power, gave practical effect to his pre- 
cepts. With his countrymen, however, it 
was otherwise. His dazzling virtue was 
too resplendent for their enslaved and 
degraded minds ; and, when they found 
him opposing the popular outcry against 
certain commanders who were unjustly 
condemned to death, they began to hate 
him; and Aristophanes, who undertook 
to ridicule him on the stage, was gener- 
ally patronised. Emboldened by this suc- 
cess, his enemies stood forth to criminate 
him. He was accused of corrupting the 
Athenian youth, and of despising the 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS.—TEXTS. 


gods of the state. False as this might ap- 
pear, the accusers relied for the success 
of their cause upon the perjury of false 
witnesses and the envy and ignorance of 
the judges. Nor was their expectation 
disappointed: Socrates was condemned to 
die, and hurried to prison, where he was 
loaded with chains. On account of a relj- 
gious observance which happened just at 
that time, during which it was not law- 
ful to put a criminal to death, the execu- 
tion was deferred for thirty days. During 
that interval, his friends and disciples 
were his constant attendants ; and when 
one of the latter was lamenting that his 
master should die innocent, Socrates re- 
buked him, by saying, “ Would you 
have me die guilty ?” 

He was condemned to drink the juice 
of hemlock. Hemlock, you know, isa 
very poisonous plant: its juice soon cau- 
sed the death of the aged Socrates ; whe 
continued calmly conversing with his 
friends, and giving them good advice, to 
the last moment of his life. Death, you 
see, is not terrible to the innocent and 
virtuous. 





SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ORIGIN OF TEXTS. 
HE taking of a text seems to have 
originated with Ezra, who, attended 
by several Levites, in a public congrega- 
tion of men and women, ascended a pul- 
pit, opened the book of the law, and, after 
addressing a prayer to the Deity, to which 


the people said Amen, “ read in the law 
of God distinctly, and gave the sense, and 
caused them to understand the reading.” 

Previously to that time, the Patriarchs 
delivered, in public assemblies, either 
prophecies or moral instructions for the 
edification of the people. It was not un 
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til the return of the Jews from the Bab- 
ylonish captivity, during which period 
they had almost lost the language in 
which the Pentateuch (that is, the five 
books of Moses) were written, that it be- 
came necessary to explain, as well as to 
read, the scriptures to them ; a_ practice 
adopted by Ezra, and since followed. 
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In later times the books of Moses were 
thus read in the synagogue every sabbath 
day. 

To this custom our Savior conformed ; 
and, in the synagogue at Nazareth, read 
a passage from the phophet Isaiah ; then 
closing the book, returned it the priest, 
and preached from the text. 



































For Parley’s Magazine. 


THE INFANT'S GRAVE. 


Ir chanced, upon a summer’s eve, 
Just at the close of day, 

That Harry, from his tasks at school, 
Had wandered far away. 


Across the fields and through the woods 
He strolled in rambling mood, 

Until, at last, he came to where 
A church half hidden stood. 


Half hidden by surrounding trees, 
It reared its modest spire, 

As if from toil, and strife, and care, 
It wooed you to retire. 


Beside its walls the church-yard lay, 
With yew and cypress, green, 

Where many a sunken headstone leaned 
And many 3 grave was seen 
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Young Harry climbed the church-yard wall, 
And lighted on the ground ; 

The soft turf yielded to his feet, 
On every verdant mound. 


From spot to spot he idly roved 
O’er relics of the dead, 

And, pausing oft, with anxious eye, 
Their little tablets read. 


At length, as low he stooped to trace 
A dim, half-buried word, 

A sound, as of a spade at work, 
And falling clods he heard. 


Then instantly upon his feet 
Erect he did arise, 

And round the church-yard, searchingly, 
He cast his wondering eyes. 


And soon, upon a spot remote, 
A grave-digger he spied, 

Who stood, with spade and pickaxe both, 
A new-made grave beside. 


To him the boy did soon approach 
With eager footstep swift, 

And, as he went, the hoary man 
His massy spade did lift. 


And “ Pray,” said Harry, when his voice 
Could reach the sexton’s ear, 

“ For whom this little narrow grave, 
Which you are digging here ?”’ 


But scarcely had he spoke the words, 
When, with a solemn knell, 

Tolled heavily and slowly forth 
The deep-toned funeral bell. 


Then opened wide the church-yard gate, 
And Harry heard the tread 

Of many a footstep, following close 
The bearers of the dead. 


First moved the minister of God 
In long and flowing gown, 

The book of prayer was in his hand, 
His eyelids drooping down. 


Next walked the bearers, two and two, 
With sad and sober mien, 

And, on their shoulders borne along, 
The little bier was seen. 


Behind it crowded many a friend 
In mournful habit dressed, 

And often to their weeping eyes 
The handkerchief they pressed. 


And, lastly in that funeral train, 
Led by the village dame, 

The once-loved playmates of the dead, 
A band of children came. 


Thus onward, through the church-yard green, 
That sad procession passed 
O’er many a mound, until it reached 
The open grave at last. 
And now the little coffin here 
Was rested on the ground, 
And all the weeping mourners stood 
In silent hush around. 


The minister then opened wide 
His good and holy book, 

And Harry listened while he read, 
With rapt, attentive look. 


He read of Jesus, who blest hopes 
And promises had given, 

That those who die with faith in Him 
Should wake again in heaven. 


He spoke of death, that Jong, long sleep, 
Which comes so soon to all ; 

E’en to the youngest child on earth, 
When God may please to call. 


“ How careful then,” said this good man, 
“ Ought every child to be 

To mind God’s holy will and word, 
Who every thought can see. 


“ For soon, hom soon they cannot know, 
The healthiest and the best, 

May, in this church-yard, low be laid 
To take their dreamless rest.” 
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He ceased ; the little coffin then 





Was lowered in the earth ; 
And choking sobs burst forth from her 
Who gave the infant birth. 


Young Harry gazed upon the lid, 
And saw, with rolling tears, 

That this dear child had only lived 
Three short and fleeting years. 


They laid him in his narrow bed, 
The earth was shovelled o’er, 

And never, in this world, their eyes 
Could look upon him more. 


With many a tear, then, one by one, 
Returned the mournful train, 

Till Harry in the church-yard stood 
All silently again. 


And when, at length, the grave was closed ; 
When all the friends were gone, 

He sat upon that little mound 
To meditate alone. 


“Not half so many years,” thought he, 
“This child has known as I; 

Yet God has stepped his little breath, 
And called him to the sky. 


“And soon, the minister has said, 
How soon I cannot know, 

God may be pleased to call me hence, 
And lay my body low. 


“And then he said, that ‘ God would take 
The soul which he has given, 

if it had learned to do his will, 
To live with him in heaven.’ 


“Perhaps he will be pleased to call 
On me this very night, 

And then my eyes may never greet 
Another morning’s light. 


“And, O, I do remember now 

Full many a secret sin ! 
ltmakes me tremble when I think 
How naughty I have been. 
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“ How can I then expect to see 
God’s great and glorious face ? 

And will He take my soul to heaven, 

That bright and happy place ? 


“ And yet although (that good man said) 
We disobey him thus, 

He sent his only Son on earth 
To bleed and die for us. 


“ How good our heavenly Father is 
To love his children so, 

To send his dear, beloved Son, 
That we to heaven might go! 


“ To this kind Father I will kneel, 
Aad then I’ll humbly pray 

That He will please, for Jesus’ sake, 
To take my sins away.’ 


And then, upon the little mound 
Wherein the infant slept, 

Within that church-yard still and lone, 
Young Harry prayed and wept. 


“ Thou, who art great and good,” said he, 
““O, wilt thou condescend 

To teach me always what is right, 
And be my heavenly friend ! 


« And wilt thou, for my Savior’s sake, 
My sins and faults forgive ; 

And help me, in all future years, 
A better life to live! 


« And, if thou please to call me hence, 
Whenever it shall be, 

Then, O my Father, take me home 
To dwell in heaven with thee !” 


When Harry rose, his heart was filled 
With calm and quiet joy, 

And ever from that hour he grew 
A good and gentle boy. 


No more from school he wandered far, 
Or played the rebel there ; 

His place was punctually filled, 
His tasks were conned with care. 
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No more at home, with tearful eye 
And disappointed look, 

His little sisters asked in vain , 
A picture or a book, 


No more his parents, grieved and sad, 
Were forced to reprimand 

For some injunction quickly broke, 
Or disobeyed command. 


But now, to please his earthly friends, 
Each day did Harry try, 

For so commanded, well he knew, 
His Father in the sky, 


And Harry grew to man’s estate, 
And manhood’s stature gained ; 
And still, to love God's will and word 
His heart and mind were trained. 


Revered abroad, beloved at home 
By children and by wife, 
Imparting happiness to all, 
He passed his useful life 


And never, in his ceaseless toils 
To succor and to save, 
Did Harry, to his latest hour, 
Forget the Infant's Grave. 
Sept. 1540. YOUNG LADY OF BOSTOx, 
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THE VILLAGE FLORIST. 


BY MRS. HOFLAND. 


HE author of Elia’s Essays says, 
‘the children of the poor do not 
prattle ; they think and talk—not of holl- 
days and games, but of the price of pota- 
toes and starch.’ Perhaps this is the case 


in the metropolis (which was Mr. Lamb’ 
field of observation) and all large towns; 
but in the country, though early care and 
depressing poverty may occasionally visi 
young hearts, they generally participate 
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with the lambs, birds, and butterflies, 
which surround them, those buoyant 
spirits and simple enjoyments, which be- 
lng to the spring-time of existence. 
This, at least, was the case with Ger- 
mde Price, commonly called in her own 
rillage, ‘ Gatty, the flower-girl.’ Yet 
het lot in life was very lowly, and her 
comforts very scanty: she lived with her 
mother’s aunt, an aged infirm woman, 
who, with difficulty, procured a bare sub- 
istence for herself and orphan relative, 
by uniting the labours of a charwoman 
(when able to undertake them), a baker 
of crumpets, and the seller of the produce 
of a small garden, in which she cultiva- 
ted herbs and flowers. 
As soon as Gatty could thread her 
my through the lanes and over the mea- 
lows, in the vicinity of her grand-aunt’s 
ottage, she became in winter the retailer 
feakes, and in summer of nosegays and 
ittle bunches of herbs, through a rather 
“tensive circuit; and, being a pretty, 
lack-eyed little girl, with a thankful 
mile and a sweet voice, there were few 
ersons who had received her humble 
surtesy for the pence.they laid out, who 
vere not willing to deal with her again. 
But Gatty’s most constant customers, 
md best friends, were Mr. Stepney and 
lsdaughter Rose. This gentleman had 
uken a cottage in the village, for the 
uke of its pure air, and its vicinity to the 
marage, which was inhabited by the 
umpanion of his boyhood. Gatty’s cakes 
tad tempted his weak appetite, as seen in 
fer neat basket ; and her grateful looks, 
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modest appeal, and patient plodding 
through frost and snow, mire and rain, 
won his pity, and excited in his own af- 
fectionate girl the warmest interest. In 
summer he gathered, from his own well- 
cultivated garden, flowers, which Rose 
delighted to tie up into tasteful bouquets 
for Gatty’s basket ; and often, when pla- 
cing them there, he would tell the child 
to call on her return for a little cold meat, 
or bottle of beer, so welcome to her infirm 
relative, or her own hungry, but uncom- 
plaining self. 

And when, in the declining year, Gat- 
ty’s stock was all gone, and her aunt’s 
cakes preparing for the afternoon’s sale, 
Rose received her every morning an hour 
before her poor father was stirring, and 
taught her to read and write, to knit gar- 
ters and net night-caps for sale. There 
was indeed nothing which a gir] in her 
fourteenth year could communicate to a 
child in her ninth, that Rose omitted 
teach to Gatty, which could benefit one 


to 


and, confined as 
she now was by the declining health of 


in her humble station : 


her beloved and only parent, her contri- 
vances to help the poor child, either by 
renovating her scanty wardrobe, replen- 
ishing her basket, or exciting her to 
learning, formed her only solace and a- 
musement. Beneath her fostering care, 
the hitherto-stunted plant became like a 
flower in the sunshine ; she grew taller 
and stronger—was no longer the patient 
drudge, but the cheerful laborer. 
could now run with the swiftest, laugh 
with the gayest ; and many a titled girl 
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might have looked from her chariot 
windows with envy on the light-hearted, 
contented child. 

Alas! this period of her history soon 
passed away. After struggling with dif- 
ficulty through the winter, in the fatal 
month of March Mr. Stepney died, leav- 
ing his daughter overwhelmed with af- 
fliction, which his many lessons of resig- 
nation could not in the first instance re- 
lieve ; for he had been to her everything 
the world could give, and his loss seem- 
ed to include every other, as she could 
not remember her mother, and she had 
no relations. 

This lamented parent had been at one 
time a rich Russia merchant, but, having 
suffered great losses, and become sensi- 
ble of increasing ill health, he determin- 
ed on retiring from business, contracting 
his expences, and ensuring comfortable 
competence, instead of large fortune, to 
his daughter. Having honorably settled 
all his affairs, he took and furnished the 
cottage in which he ended his days, con- 
tented to live, for the future, on four hun- 
dred a year, which was the rent paid by 
his successors for his house and exten- 
sive premises in London. To Mr.Gray- 
son, the clergyman of the parish, he be- 
gueathed the guardianship of his daugh- 
ter, and all he should die worth, in a few 
lines written by himself, evidently with 
the belief that no trouble, on pecuniary 
matters, could arise to one, whom he 
knew to be a child in all worldly matters, 
although wise in those higher views 
which belong to eternity. 


Deeply was this good man afflicted, 
when he found that poor Rose had ne. 
ther bonds nor property of any kind 
whatever, save the furniture of the cop 
tage, and plate she would be sorry t 
part with; for not more than thirty 
pounds was found in the little iron ches, 
where papers of importance were depos. 
ited ; and it was now concluded that My 


Stepney had lived on the produce of ay 


annuity, which died with him. In cop. 
sequence, there was a necessity for selling 
the furniture, and letting the cottage ; 
and poor Rose, compelled to attend, for 
the first time, to business, soon compre 
hended that her portion was so small, i 
was advisable that she should try to im 
prove herself in certain accomplishments, 
that she might become the teacher o 
others. 

Her friends at the vicarage had a large 
family and a small income. They loved 
Rose so much, that they would have 
made her welceme to remain, and “lk 
unto them as a daughter ;” but they be 
lieved that she could do better for herself 
than they could do for her ; therefore, 
they encouraged her to exert herself, only 
insisting that their house should always 
be a home, to which she could look fa 
refuge and comfort. 

The time came when she claimed thi 
indulgence ; for, in her eighteenth yea, 
either from anxiety or over exertion, she 
became so poorly, that country air wa 
prescribed, and she hastened to receive I 
in the pleasant dwelling of her guardian 

This arrival was a matter of great jo 

















ss, looked very sorrowful, as she obser- 
ved, that “ for sure Miss Rose was grown 
grand, and tall as a hollyhock, but white 
and drooping as a lily of the valley.” 

Pure air, good milk, kind faces, and 
cheerful conversation, the result of piety 
and sympathy, soon restored the amiable 
orphan to perfect health ; and the family, 
being considerably reduced, from the 
ons being most out in the world, she con- 
gnted to remain the guest of their wor- 
hy parents through the ensuing summer. 
Again she tied flowers for Gatty’s basket, 
med an old gown for her Sunday’s 
year, and sought to impress on her mind 
those sacred truths, which might console 
her poverty and reward her exertions. 
Twice a week, to her great delight, poor 
Gatty became a privileged visiter to Miss 
Stepney, to whom she brought her copy- 
book, and the clothes she had helped to 
wash and iron. 

As she was received in the parlour 
wed by all the family, after a time Gatty 
eased to start and blush, if “ his rever- 
ence” happened to be sitting there ;_ but 
when his son, who was beginning life as 
m attorney, was found also, she thought 
twould be improper to ask her benefac- 
tess for her little bill, much less display 
er own sequiemen's and she was 
tealing away, when Miss Stepney said, 
ncouragingly, “ You need not run away, 
Gatty ; Mr. Richard is busy, and will 
keno notice of what we are doing.” 

Gatty, indeed, saw that the young gen- 
leman was e empl ioye d just then, with un- 
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folding a large sheet of something which 
made a different sound to paper. She 
fixed her eyes on it with extraordinary 
earnestness, and even interest, so that 
Rose was induced to say —” I suppose 
you never saw a sheet of parchment be- 
fore 2?” 

“ Never but once, Miss, in all my life: 
pray is it some kind of a grand news- 
paper ?” 

“ No, Gatty, itis called a deed; I 
will tell you more about it another time.” 

Gatty was evidently disappointed ; she 
nestled close up to the table, and, with- 
out laying down her bill, or her book, 
‘Pray, Miss Stepney, do 
people ever steal deeds ?” 

‘] should think not, Gatty, for they 
are generally locked up, 

“QO! but he must iets stole that deed : 
—he looked so pale and so wild—just as 


: “Ls ~ . -_ 
said earnestiv— 


the woman looked, that stole the stock- 
ings from our hedge :—yes! he must 
have stolen it.” 

These words were spoken in soliloquy 
by the poor girl, who was evidently agi- 
tated by some painful recollection ; in 
uttering them, she annoyed Rose, because 
she saw that she had disturbed young 
Mr.Grayson. Hastily folding the parch 
ment, he came forward, with the air of a 
person at once struck and interested, and, 
ina mild voice, desired Gatty “ would 
tell him all about the man with the parch- 
ment ?” at the same time sitting down 
with the air of one willing to listen to a 
tedious story. 

‘ Why, sir—you see, sir, it is a long 
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time since ; but I remember it exactly 
the same as if it were last night, and I'll 
tell you, Miss Stepney, my reason for 
remembering.” 

“ No, Gatty, tell us the story first.” 

“ Well, as | was coming home with 
my very last basket of flowers for that 
year, having only one bundle—I mean 
bouquet, left, I sat down just by our door, 
thinking I might have a chance of selling 
that, because I heard somebody coming 
down the lane ; and, sure enough, there 
came a grand gentleman, in boots, with 
one of those rattling deeds in his hands. 
He opened it out wide, to read it by the 
little light that was left, (for, in the lane, 
it was all but dark,) and he looked quite 
pleased for a minute, and then he looked 
quite frightened ; so that somehow I felt 
afraid too, though he didn’t see me, and 
I crept into our bit of a porch. O, how 
quickly he did fold it up, though his 
hands shook like an aspen branch! and 
then he buttoned it in his bosom so fast, 
as if all the buttons in the world would 
not hold it safe enough.” 

“ And which way did he go, my little 
maid ?” 

“ Why, sir, he turned again up the 
lane, and I crept up the field at the back 
of the hedge. for, though I was afeard, I 
was curious to see where he was going. 
I was a child then, you know, sir, and 
Miss Rose gave me lessons in Reading- 
made-easy, and | had a trick of singing 
some of them ; and it so happened that 


I sung what I learnt that morning— 
‘ It is a sin to steal a pin, 
Much more to steal a greater thing.’ 


Well, you never would have forgot it, if 


you had seen how that grand gentle. 


man did start and stare ; but he had no 
chance of seeing such a little thing as me 
at the back of the hedge, where I stood 
allinatremble. He felt for the deed F 
pulled it half out—thrust it in again, and, 
at last, took to running as fast as he 


could to the public house, and, a few 


minutes after, galloped away on a fine 
horse.” 


“ And you never heard more of him?” { 
“ Only, sir, that when I asked the ostler | 


who he was next day, he said— He did 


not know that anybody had been ther | 


on horseback but the gentleman who had 
called to see poor Mr. Stepney.’ ” 

“ Miss Stepney, have you any recol- 
lection of such a visiter, the autumn be. 
fore your irreparable loss ?” said the 
young lawyer anxiously. 

‘ Indeed I have,’ replied the poor git, 
with great emotion. ‘“ One evening, at 
that time, when my dear father had been 
obliged to lie down, the servant called me 
from my bedside to speak to a gentleman, 
whom I found to be Mr. Stilton, who 
lived in our late house. He said that 
my father had his copy of the lease, as 
well as his own, and he would thank him 
for it, ‘ for he could take it though he 
was in a hurry.’ On going up stain 
with this message, my father bade me 
bring him the box in which the lease was 
saying, ‘ He ought to have it undoubtet 
ly.’ As he gave me a parchment out oi 
the box, he was seized with a violent fi 
of coughing, so that he could not look 
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it, though he tried ; and I, knowing that 
Mr. Stilton was in a hurry, ran down 
stairs with it, and gave it to him.” 

“ Alas! alas! you doubtless gave a- 
way the title deeds of the property for 
which the lease was made ; for, in that 
box my father found two copies of it, one 
of which ought to have been in the ten- 
ant’s possession. When I mentioned this 
circumstance to Mr. Stilton, he said—* It 
was immaterial who had the copies of the 
lease, as he had become possessor of the 
property.’ 
fusion, which confirms me in the belief, 
that this child is right in her story, and 
her conclusion also. 


But | well remember his con- 


I wished, at the 
time, to have questioned him closely ; 
but my father, who is too innocent him- 
self to suspect any one, checked me_pe- 
remptorily, considering it highly improp- 
er for a mere youth to examine a man of 
Mr. Stilton’s standing and high charac- 
ter, and whose apparent sorrow for you, 
rendered him sacred in the good man’s 
eyes.” 

“T cannot blame your father; even 
now the thing appears to me altogether 
unlikely. My father was his friend in 
early life, and, in resigning business, pro- 
vided the means of wealth to his succes- 
sor: he is a man without children or de- 
pendents ; therefore, had no temptation 
tocommit so greata sin. I cannot be- 
lieve that he would wrong me.” 

“ But I can, for it is my lot, in an at- 
forney’s office, to see every day the dark 
side of human nature, and to know how 
sudden temptation may operate on selfish 
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characters, who have no religious princi- 


ple to counteract it. Mr. Stilton acted 
wrong on the impulse of the moment, 
but, probably, has great misery in a pos- 
session which fear of injuring his char- 
acter, rather than diminishing his proper- 
ty, induces him to retain ; nevertheless, 
as I trust he is not a hardened sinner, we 
may hope, through Gatty’s means, to ob- 
tain restitution, though we can never Te- 
ceive amends for past suffering. My 
father will, doubtless, assist me in this 
affair, for he will see the finger of God 
manifested in such an extraordinary dis- 
covery.” 

Gatty knew not whether she was more 
pleased or alarmed, when she found her- 
self riding to London, between two gen- 
tlemen ; but the idea of being serviceable 
to her dear Miss Rose, though she did 
not quite know how, was very grateful 
to her heart. Within a little time, she 
had read Miss Edgeworth’s story of 
‘Simple Susan,’ and it struck her that, 
perhaps, like that excellent girl, she might 
get the better of some wicked lawyer 
Case ; yet she believed that the person 
with whom they were all going to con- 
tend, was not like the cunning lawyer, 
but was, to use her own phrase, one “that 
had never been naughty before.” 

On arriving in London, they proceed- 
ed straight to Mr. Stilton’s house, consid- 
ering it desirable to take him by surprise. 

They were informed by the servant— 
“That his master’s health had been 
long very indifferent, and he was so low 
and poorly, it was impossible for him to 
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receive more than one person at atime.” 
—A short consultation followed: Mr. 
Grayson feared that his son might be too 
strong in his accusation of one who was 
so weak; and the son doubied that his 
father might be cajoled by a man, who 
had so much cause to continue deception. 

They at length agreed to send Gatty, 
in the first place, since upon her power 
of identifying Mr. Stilton every thing de- 
pended. 

Never had Gatty beheld a room half 
so grand as that into which she was now 
admitted ; and, in the trouble of mind 
she experienced by the retiring of the 
servant, the confusion made by reflections 
seen from mirrors and figures in pictures, 
it was some time before she perceived a 
gentleman, who was laid on a _ sofa, and 
who, in a faint voice, told her to come 
near to him. 

At length Gatty sprang forward, with 
the alacrity of habitual obedience ;_ but 
when arrived close to the invalid, she 
stopped suddenly, and gazed intently on 
his face. “ Surely,” she thought, “ this 
pale, thin gentleman cannot be the stout, 
good-looking person I saw ?” and she 
became justly afraid a false accusation. 

When Gatty entered Mr. Stilton’s 
drawing-room, ushered only by his ser- 
vant, as “ a girl that wished to speak to 
him,” he concluded she was come to ask 
some favour for herself or her parents, 
and he made due allowance for a silence 
which probably proceeded from timidity ; 
but, when he perceived how closely she 
scrutinized his person, feeling naturally 


offended, he muttered angrily, “ What 
can the girl mean, by fixing her great 
black eyes on me ?” 

Though not addressed, Gatty thought 
it was full time to speak, but what to say 
she knew not. Three times she opened 
her lips, but no sound issued from them, 
Her distress increased, and, at last, the 
adage of her infancy broke forth in low, 
but distinct sonorous sounds—* It is—a 
—sin—to steal—a pin—much more—to 
steal—a .” There was no occasion 
for more. Mr. Stilton sprang from the 
sofa, with an expression of counte- 
nance and dilation of form, which fully 
revealed the fact of his being the man 
she had formerly seen ; at the same time 
he cried, in a voice half suffocated by as- 
tonishment, “ Who are you, girl? whence 
came you ?” 

“ T am Gatty Price, sir, the flower-girl 
of Ridgewick, and I wanted to look at 
you, to see if you were the same gentle- 
man I saw in the lane, that night you stole 
—lI beg pardon, that night you took the 
parchment deed from Mr. Stepney’s.” 

Had the earth yawned beneath his 
feet, Mr. Stilton could not have been 
more appalled; yet rage alone seemed to 
possess him, as he turned a_ withering 
look on the poor girl, and, in a voice of 
thunder, inquired—* Who had dared to 
send such a creature to insult him ?” 

“Mr.Grayson, our vicar, sir, and young 
Mr. Grayson the lawyer, sir, have brought 
me in a chaise, to make me a_ witness,” 
said Gatty, dropping a very low courtesy, 
in evident terror. 

















































Mr. Stilton’s manner instantly chang- 
ed; he spdke in a mild voice, yet with 
an evident sneer, saying—*“ And what 
are you to tell when you are made a 
witness ?”’ ) 

“ Exactly the truth, sir. How I saw 
you come down the lane, all in a_ hurry 
look at the top of the deed, and then 
yop it into your bosom, and button it up 
fast—very fast.” 

“Well ! and what besides ?” 

“And how you nipped it out again, 
when you heard me squeaking out— it 
asin to steal a pin;’ and how you 
looked wild and sorrowful, and so white. 
0,1 can never forget how you looked 
that blessed night !” ; 

Mr. Stilton, agonized with the memory 


) of what he deemed that accursed night, 
7 would, at this moment, have gladly given 
Dis whole fortune to get rid of that which 
vas but a small part of it ; nevertheless, 
7 the dread of disgrace, the “ fear of man” 
) pevailed, and he sought only the means 
) if averting danger by confounding, or, 
| eventually, bribing this humble accuser. 
Shorder to bring some plan to bear, he 
}sad to Gatty, with somewhat of kindness 
quhis manner—* You say, there was no 
Jrye upon the person you fancy to be 
nyself, but your own ?” 


“O yes, sir! God Almighty’s eyes 
were upon you then, as theyare now. I 
im sure you remember how you felt then, 


Hiecause you feel the same just now ; it 
}makes you look worse than ever poor 
jit. Stepney did, for, though he was 
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thin and pale, he was easy and peace- 
able.” 

“ Go away, girl; go away this mo- 
ment—I am ill, very ill! Send my 
servant.” 


As Mr. Stilton spoke, he threw him- 


self on the sofa, and hid his face among 


the cushions. 

Gatty did not—she could not obey ; in 
the deep wretchedness of Mr. Stilton, she 
believed there was, at once, confession 
of guilt and evidence of repentance ; and 
her heart ached with a compassion so 
acute as to subdue every other feeling. 
Drawing nearer, she whispered in some 
confusion, but with modesty and humili- 
ty—* Mr. Grayson wished no servant, 
or even friend, to know the errand we 
came on ; so pray excuse me, if I don’t 
call one just now. Ferhaps, Iam such 
a poor girl, I ought not to speak ; but, I 
may say, if you would just see him, and 
give him the parchment, all would be 
right, for he quite pities you, sir, as well 
as Miss Rose.” 

‘‘ | can never see him—never, and—” 

At this moment the good clergyman 
entered, having feared that Gatty was in- 
truding improperly, and, as he approach- 
ed the sofa, he made a motion for her to 
withdraw, which she gladly obeyed ; but 
he saw, by her tears and the expression 
of her countenance, not only that her 
conjectures had been right, but that, in 
some degree, Mr. Stilton had acknowl- 
edged his guilt. 

What passed between the detected 
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criminal and that merciful minister, who 
sought not to “ break the bruised reed,” 
we know not ; but it may suffice to say, 
that, within an hour, the title-deeds of 
the injured orphan, together with a con- 
siderable sum of money, due for those 
years in which “ she had suffered adver- 
sity,” were placed in the hands of the 
young attorney. Seldom have three 
happier people been seated in one chaise, 
than those who now journeyed home- 
ward, carrying good tidings to one so 
well beloved, and once sincerely pitied ; 
but they all felt much for the man who 
had, by yielding to one temptation, “ fal- 
len from his high estate” as an honest 
man, and been, from that hour, misera- 
ble in his possession, and vainly repen- 
tant before God, because failing to make 
restitution to his injured fellow-creature. 

He did not, however, fulfil Gatty’s 
prophecy, and “ fall with the leaf ;” on 
the contrary, he regained his health, ful- 
filled his duties in society, and, though 
he became a more humble man than he 
ever had been, he grew, in time, a more 
cheerful one ; and when, about two years 
afterwards, young Grayson married Miss 
Stepney, he once more ventured to visit 
her as a friend. On this occasion he 
proved to the vicar’s satisfaction that his 
penitence was genuine before God, and 
his gratitude great towards those friends 
who had awakened his contrition, com- 
pelled his justice, yet preserved his awful 
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secret. During his stay, he purchased gq 
cottage, in which he placed Gatty and 
her old aunt, with an income of thirty 
pounds a year. 

Astonished by the greatness of her ac- 
quisiton, and incapable of comprehen- 
ding how a man could give so freely his 
own money, after coveting that of her 
young benefactress, Gatty concluded Mr, 
Stilton was purchasing her continued 
silence on the subject of their interview 
at too high a price, and she hastily as- 
sured him, “that after holding her 
tongue so long, because his reverence 
desired it, she could surely do it for the 
rest of her life.” 

“ For the rest of my life is all that I 
desire on this point,” he replied ; “ and 
know, Gertrude, I give you this in con- 
sequence of holding you in the light of 
one appointed by my Heavenly Father 
to witness my sin, and lead me in self- 
abasement to his mercy-seat, also, to en- 
able me to do justice to her I had so 
vilely wronged—the daughter of my 
early benefactor.” 

“Thank you very much for telling 
me this, because I can now take all you 
have given us with a safe conscience, 
and a right down thankful heart. I will 
make my poor old aunt very comforte 
ble, and send your honour the finest 
nosegays that ever were seen, with plen- 
ty of heart’s ease among them.” 





Ir is a common mistake to account 
those things necessary that are superflu- 


ous, and to depend upon Fortune for the fe- 
licity of life,;which arises only from Virtue. 
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ADVENTURES OF CHARLES RAMBLER~—2np sentts. 


For Parley’s Magazine. 


NOW: my cheerful young friends, here 
comes old Charles, with his knapsack 
and wandering staff. 

You will remember | was travelling 
among the lakes and mountain ranges of 
Switzerland. Well,once on a time—and 
that time was May, 1837, I left Hofwyl 
in company with thirty boys and two 
» teachers, on a westerly ramble of three 
> days. It wasa fine morning, and the 
boys, with knapsacks and traveling frocks, 
) were in high spirits, and moved forward 
) with quick step. 
> We passed through Buchsu, a small 
» village, where Pestalozzi for several years 
© had a school, about half a mile west of 
» Hofwyl. After ascending the eastern 
© slope of a long range of hills, which ex- 
4 tend about ten miles, from the Aar, on 
) the west, to Buchsu, we turned a little to 
| the right, and descended into a valley 
) which stretches along, for some distance, 
) on the west side of these hills. The 
) ground in this valley is low and level. 
} Some parts of it are fertile, and produce 
abundance of potatoes and grain ; but no 
small portion of it is fit only for pasturage 
} and peat, like much of Switzerland. 

Since the train of the boys is extending 
wer the ground, some moving witha 
quick pace and none as yet very slowly, 
‘I must introduce you among them, and 
1 let you see what they are. They consist 
} of various ages and sizes, from eleven to 
jtwenty years old, from four to six feet 
fhigh. They are Swiss, Germans, Ital- 


ians, French, Spanish, English, North 
and South Americans. Some have been 
diligent at their studies, others have 
found their greatest pleasures in idleness 
and play. Some are peaceful and kind, 
others are quarrelsome and selfish. In 
short, they are the miniature representa- 
tives of a large portion of the civilized 
world. Witha proper education most 
of them might render great services to 
the world, but with a bad education they 
may be the agents of much evil. 

We passed through a small village, 
called Schuepfen, which lies at the north 
foot of the range of hills already mention- 
ed. On the south side of these hills 
nearly opposite Schuepfen is Meykirch, 
where a colony of boys from Hofwy] was 
once established. But this colony ceased 
to exist in the autumn of 1835. 

Our road, which had for some miles 
extended along the level ground of the 
valley, now passed over hills and through 
some of those beautiful forests, with 
which Switzerland abounds. Some of 
our little fellows began to exhibit signs of 
weary feet. An American, from New- 
Orleans, was so far exhausted by this new 
kind of exercise, or supposed himself to 
be so, that he thought he could not pro- 
ceed farther without being carried. So 
he was, by turns, mounted on the shoul- 
ders of others, and carried nearly two 
miles to Aarberg, where we arrived a- 
bout ten o’clock A. M. Aarberg is a 
small city on an island in the Aar,.with 
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1386 inhabitants. Here we stopt awhile 
to give refreshment and rest to the weary. 

A short distance west of Aarberg, the 
boys separated into two parties, and each 
teacher took charge of his own. The 
large boys followed the long straight road, 
in a westerly direction to Neufchatel, and 
the smaller ones moved to the south-west, 
the road to Morat; I accompanied the par- 
ty of the latter. The road over which 
we travelled was somewhat level, more 
so than most roads of Switzerland. Af- 
ter a short walk, we came to a broad ex- 
tent of land as even as the surface of a 
lake. This is a wide moor, and occupies 
a large part of the country, which lies be- 
tween the Aar on one side, and the lakes 
of Bienne, Neufchatel and Morat on the 
other. Very, little of this moor is fit for 
cultivation, and serves only for pasturage 
of an inferior kind. Large herds of cat- 
tle were seen grazing in its smooth sur- 
face, presenting an image of peace and 
rural beauty. I suppose that most, if not 
all, of this low land, west ofthe Aar, 
once formed the bed of a lake. 

Beyond the moor, in a south-west di- 
rection, lay the lake of Morat, near whose 
south-eastern banks we passed to the city 
of the same name. This lake is in the 
Cantons of Friburg and Vaud, 1344 
feet above the sea, six miles long, two 
broad, and one hundred and sixty feet 
deep. We reached Morat while the sun 
was yet high in the heavens. The city is 
surrounded by a wall,and has 1000 people. 
It isin the canton of Friburg, on the 
south-east shore ofthe lake. We left 


our knapsacks at a hotel, called the 
Crown, from which we had a fine view 
of the lake and its opposite shores. We 
rambled out of the city along the lake to 
a stone monument, erected in memory of 
a victory gained by the Swiss over the 
Burgundians, under Charles the Bold, 
June 22, 1426. This monument is an 
obelisk, about twelve feet square at the 
base, and five feet high. It was erected 
in 1822. Near this monument, some of 
the boys bathed in the lake, but, owing 
to the long continuance of winter, the 
water was extremely cold. After bathing, 
we returned to the hotel, and passed an 
agreeable evening in social intercourse ; 
the tranquil lake lay below us in_ placid 
beauty. On the opposite shore lay the 
Veuilly,a mountain between the lakes Mo- 
rat and Neufchatel. The south-east side of 
the Veuilly was covered with vineyards, 
which as yet had put forth no verdure. 
In the distance, the Jura, beyond which 
the departing sun was descending to visit 
other lands stretched along from north- 
east tosouth-west. The Chasseral, a part 
of the Jura, had still a burden of winter's 
snow ; but the lower summits had begun 
to assume the livery of spring. On these 
distant hills we cast our ardent gaze, while 
the faint traces of twilight were stealing 
slowly from the heavens and the bright 
lamps of night were lighted above us.— 
Rich tones of music, swelling from a sol- 
itary boa, floated over the bosom of the 
lake ; silence reigned among our youth- 
ful assembly, and soon our eyes were 
closed in still and refreshing slumbers. 
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On the following morning we passed 
over the lake to Motier,a small village 
at the foot of the Veuilly. From Motier 
we took a path in a westerly direction to- 
wards lake Neufchatel. As there was 
no direct road, we lost our way in a foot- 
path through a small tract of woodland. 
Here we saw an abundance of maybugs, 
which completely filled the branches of 
some of the trees, and afforded the boys 
much pleasure. They exist here in great 
numbers ; but I am not certain that they 
have, as yet,been appropriated to any very 
valuable purposes. After a little wander- 
ing and retracing of steps, we finally 
reached Cudrefin, a village on the S. E. 
shore of Jake Neufchatel. We left C. in 
a boat, to cross the lake. The light blue 
waters lay unrufiled beneath us, and the 
oars of the boatmen bore us rapidly from 
the shore. The length and breadth of 
this lake have already been given at p.296. 

We landed at Colombier, a small town 
on the N. W. side of the lake. 
the boys found much pleasure in bathing 
in the beautiful waters, which, being on 


Here 


the sunny side of the lake, were not so 
cold as those of Morat. At Colombier 
some soldiers, artillery and horsemen, 
were quartered in an old castle, through 
whose rooms we passed, in the afternoon, 
and gazed on those who were-not “ on 
duty.” Some were sitting idle, or recli- 
ning on beds, and not a few were holding 
converse with Somnus. 

From the castle we went to the coun- 


The 


buildings were constructed with the mag- 


try seat of a rich old gentleman. 
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nificence of palaces, and the gardens 
were of the most splendid kind. In one 
part of the grounds was an artificial hill 
in the form ofa truncated cone, about 
forty feet high, one hundred feet or more 
in diameter at the base, and ascended by 
spiral pathways. One side had lost some 
of its verdant turf by an unlucky slide. 
Several laborers were employed in repair- 
ing this monument, which reminded me 
of the Tower of Babel. This truly de- 
lightful situation is so elevated above the 
lake, on a vine-clad hill, that a charming 
prospect is presented to the eye. If rich 
natural scenery, aided by the costly works 
of art, is sufficient to satisfy the mind of 
man, nothing here seemed wanting to give 
satisfaction and happiness to him, who 
calls this place his own. Yet I doubt 
whether he was half as happy as the peas- 
ant in the field. The boys found the 
heat oppressive, even with their summer 
dress, but this gentleman was clothed in 
his winter garments, and the feeble step, 
withered face and reddened eyes, told us 
too loudly, that all his splendor was a 
mockery. We left him; and I felt that 
the lot of the poorest shepherd, on some 
sunny Alp, was preferable to his who was 
master of all that was here displayed in 
such princely style. 

FromColumbier we went along the lake 
to Neufchatel, capital of the canton of the 
same name, with 4500 inhabitants. The 
environs, bordering on the lake,produce an 
abundance of grapes. We stopped in the 
city that night, and the next morning start- 


ed on our return to Hofwyl. Our course 
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lay along the declivity, which borders on 
the lake, till we reached St. Blaise, from 
which we took the road to Neuveville, on 
the lake of Bienne. 

At Neuveville we took a boat for St. Pe- 
ter’sisland. The wind now came down 
from the hills and darkened the waters. 
The clouds, which for some time had been 
gathering over the Jura, now poured forth 
their torrents, against whose power our 
summer garments afforded but little pro- 
tection. The breeze increased, and we 
were soon obliged to take in sail, and ply 
the oar. Amid wind and rain we drove 
through the waters, while our little ones in 
vain crowded to the bottom of the boat, to 
escape a wetting. Two straw hats were 
blown overboard, and found a home in the 
waves ; but, being of the lighter craft,they 
kept their heads above water, till the boat 
came to their relief. After some hard row- 
ing weat length reached the island; and 
soon after our arrival the rain ceased. 

This island is one of the most delightful 
resorts of summer and autumn that may 
be found in this part of the country. It is, 
to its vicinity, what Boar’s-Head on 
Hampton Beach in New-Hampshire, and 
Nahant on Lynn Beach in Massachu- 
setts, are totheirs. It forms an eleva- 
tion of 120 feet above the lake, and is 
mostly covered with fine forest trees. 
When Rousseau fled from his persecu- 
tors, he made this island his retreat for 
about a month. He found refuge ina 
family that occupied a building which is 
now used asa hotel. That he might be 
as much retired from others as possible, 


he made the smallest room of the house 
his abode. This room has but one small 
window, and hence can have but little 
light. Visiters frequently came to catch 
a glimpse of this persecuted exile, but 
whenever he heard them approaching 
through the adjacent rooms, he would re- 
treat through a trap-door, flee to the 
woods, and secrete himself. The walls 
of his room bear the traces of the hand of 
many a wanderer ; for the initials of nu- 
merous names are engraved in, or black- 
ened on, every inch of the plastering. 
After roving for a time about the is- 
land, we again embarked, and crossed 
over to Gerolfingen, a hamlet on the 
south east shore of the lake. This lake 
is 1330 feet above the sea, 17 miles long, 
2 broad, and from 400 to 500 feet deep. 
From Gerolfingen we moved on to Aar- 
berg. On the road, some of the boys 
found a curious old shoe, with which they 
diverted each other by throwing it before 
them,—thus giving themselves more ac- 
tive exertion than mere walking would 
have afforded. Among this number was 
the American who had been carried on 
the shoulders of his companions, on the 
first day’s journey. He was warned by 
his teachers not to give himself this extra 
labor ; for it was feared he would feel 
the effects of it before he reached Hof- 
wyl. He paid little attention to what 
was said. The warning was repeated, 
with the assurance, that whatever fatigue 
might be the result, he would be expec- 
ted to perform the remainder of the jour- 
ney without being carried by his neigh- 
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bors. ‘The warning was nevertheless 
disregarded, the old shoe moved briskly 
forward, and was allowed no rest till it 
found a bed in the Aar; into which it 
was thrown from the bridge at Aarberg. 

Not far from Aarberg the little Ameri- 
can began to utter loud and bitter com- 
plaints about lame legs and sore feet ; but 
he now found others as regardless of his 
complaints, as he had before been of their 
advice. He was therefore obliged to suf- 
fer the consequences of his folly, and to 


feel that he had punished himself. We 
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reached Hofwy] about nine o’clock, P. M. 
The little fellow was sorely fatigued and 
it was truly painful to witness what he 
seemed to undergo ; but he to whom the 
boy was intrusted, considered that a little 
fatigue might be an important lesson, 
and hence, though we could pity, we could 
not relieve him. After a few days the 
boy was restored to his wonted activity ; 
and it is believed that he will never again 
play with an old shoe, when he hasa 
long journey to perform. 

Adieu, for the present. 





STORIES ABOUT THE HORSE. 


HAVE told my young reader about 

this noble animal in his wild state, and 
mentioned the horses of Arabia, the most 
beautiful and docile of their species. But 
I have more to say about the Arab horse. 

Let an Arabian be ever so poor, he al- 
ways possesses a horse. In Arabia they 
usually ride upon mares, experience hav- 
ing taught them that they bear fatigue, 
hunger, and thirst better than horses. 
They are also less vicious, and more 
gentle. They teach them hardihood and 
endurance, by treatment which would al- 
most ruin any other race. ‘ They are 
never,’ says Chateaubriand, ‘ put under 
shelter, but left exposed to the most in- 
tense heat of the sun, tied by all four 
legs to stakes driven into the ground, so 
that they cannot stir; the saddle is nev- 
et taken from their backs; they fre- 
quently drink but once and have only 
one feed of barley in twenty-four hours. 


This rigid treatment, however, so far 
from wearying them out, gives them so- 
briety and speed. I have often admired 
an Arabian steed, thus tied down to the 
burning sands, his hair loosely flowing, 
his head bowed between his legs, to find 
a little shade, and stealing with his wild 
eye an oblique glance athis master. Re- 
lease his legs from the shackles, spring 
upon his back, and he “ will paw in the 
valley, he will rejoice in his strength, he 
will swallow the ground in the fierceness 
of his rage,” and you recognise the origi- 
nal picture of Job. Eighty or one hun- 
dred piastres,’ continues the same writer, 
‘ are given for an ordinary horse, which 
is in general less valued than an ass ora 
mule; but a horse of well known noble 
blood will fetch any price. The Pacha 
of Damascus has just given three thou- 
sand piastres for one.’ 

Buckfoot, one of the most famous hor- 
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ses of his time, was sold for twelve hun- 
dred pounds ; another which was brought 
from India, cost, including the expense 
of passage, &c., fifteen hundred guineas. 
These high prices, however, are only 
given for horses which have proved them- 
selves superior Racers. 

An Arab sheick, or chief, who lived 
within fifty miles of Bussorah, had a favo- 
rite breed of horses. He one day missed 
one of his best mares, and could not, for 
along while, discover whether she was 
stolen or had strayed. Some time after, 
a young man, of a different tribe, who 
had long wished to marry his daughter, 
but had always been rejected by the 
sheick, obtained the lady’s consent, and 
eloped with her. The sheick and his 
followers pursued, but the lover and his 
mistress, mounted on one horse, made a 
wonderful march, and escaped. The old 
chief declared, that the fellow was either 
mounted upon a ghost, or the favorite 
mare which he had lost. After his re- 
turn, he found the latter was the case ; 
that the lover was the thief of his mare 
as well as his daughter ; and that he had 
stolen the one to carry off the other. 
The chief was quite gratified to think he 
had not been beaten by a mare of anoth- 
er breed ; and was easily reconciled to 
the young man, in order that he might 
recover his horse, which appeared an ob- 
ject about which he was more solicitous 
than about his daughter. 

I will now tell you a story or two about 
English race-horses. 


The Race-horse, in some points, bears 
considerable resemblance to the Arabian, 
from which the most distinguished ra- 
cers have been descended. They are 
more patient and enduring,—are capable 
of much longer-continued exertion than 
the pure Arabian ; and in speed the Ep- 
glish Race-horse is equal, if not superior, 
to those of every other country. 

Many thousands of pounds are annv- 
ally spent, in training horses for the va- 
rious race-courses. Sometimes the ani- 
mals enter as completely into the spirit 
of the race as the riders or spectators. 
An instance of this occurs in Holecroft’s 
Memoirs, of which he was an eye-wit- 
ness. I| must first tell you however that 
Forester was a horse of considerable 
note, and had won many hard-contested 
races in his day. 

‘When I had been about a year anda 
half at Newmarket,’ he says, ‘ Captain 
Vernon matched a horse, named Fores- 
ter, against Elephant, a horse belonging 
to Sir Jenison Shaftoe, whom I saw ride 
this famous match. I think it was a 
four-mile heat, over the straight course, 
and the abilities of Forester were such, 
that he passed the flat and ascended the 
hill as far as the distance-post nose to 
nose with Elephant. Between this and 
the chair, Elephant, in consequence of 
hard whipping, got some little way before 
him, while Forester exerted every pos 
sible power to recover his lost equality, 
till, finding all his efforts ineffectual, he 
made one sudden spring, and caught El 
ephant by the under jaw, which he gri- 
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ped so violently, as to hold him back ; 
nor was it without the utmost difficulty 
that he could be forced to quit his hold.’ 
An ordinary Race-horse moves at the 
rate of about a mile in two minutes. But 
there have been instances of rapidity even 
exceeding this. A horse called Bay 
Malton ran, at York, four miles in seven 
minutes and forty-three seconds ; and 
Flying Childers—so called for his uncom- 
mon speed—has been frequently known 
to move above eighty-two feet and a half 
in a second, or almost a mile in a min- 
ute! On one occasion he ran over the 
round course at Newmarket, which is 
very little less than four miles, in six 
minutes and forty seconds. He also ran 
over the Beacon course at the same place, 
which measures four miles, one furlong, 
one hundred and thirty-eight yards, 


} in seven minutes and thirty seconds, cov- 








ering at every bound a space of about 
twenty-five feet! 

Eclipse was one of the most celebra- 
ted horses of his day ; and as his history 
is rather a singular one, I will tell it you. 

Eclipse was bred by the famous George, 
Duke of Cumberland, and, as he happen- 
ed to be foaled during the great eclipse 
of 1764, the duke gave him that name. 

When the duke’s stud was sold off, 
Eclipse was bought by a Mr. Wildman. 
This person had a friend in the service 
of the duke, who gave him a hint of the 
superior points in the form of this horse, 
and he hastened to attend the sale: but, 
before his arrival, it had been knocked 
down to a bid of 70 guineas. He however 
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instantly appealed to his watch, which 
he knew to be an exceedingly correct 
time-piece, and finding that, according to 
advertisement, the appointed hour of sale 
had not yet arrived by a few minutes, he 
insisted that the sale had not been a law- 
ful one, and that the lots knocked down 
should be again put up, which was ac- 
cordingly done, and Eclipse was purchas- 
ed by him for the sum of seventy-five 
guineas. 

In the first race which Eclipse ran, it 
happened that all the five horses which 
had started were close together at the 
three-mile post, when some of the jock- 
eys used their whips. At this time 
Eclipse was going at an easy gallop, 
when, taking alarm at the crack of the 
whip, he bounded off at his full speed ; 
and although his rider was a man of pow- 
erful arm, he was not to be restrained, 
and in consequence distanced the whole 
of his competitors. 

In racing, it is usual for the riders to 
set off at an easy pace, at which rate they 
continue, gradually increasing till they 
arrive at some distance from the winning 
post, when they put forth all their exer- 
tions. Ifa horse sets off at his full speed 
too soon, he is apt to be blown before the 
proper time for exerting himself arrives, 
and thus to afford an easy victory to his 
opponents. 

Before Eclipse ran for the king’s plate 
at Winchester, in 1769, Mr. O’Kelly pur- 
chased the half share of him for six hun- 
dred and fifty guineas; he afterwards 
became sole proprietor, for an additional 
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sum of a thousand guineas. It is said 
that one of the Bedford family asked 
O’Kelly, in 1779, what he would take 
for Eclipse ? when he replied, ‘ By the 
mass, my lord, it is not all Bedford level 
that would purchase him.’ About this 
period he is also said to have asked, from 
another person, twenty-five thousand 
pounds down, and an annuity of £500 on 
his own life, besides other privileges. 

O'Kelly, according to his own account, 
gained by this horse twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds, and the statement is believ- 
ed to be correct. Eclipse won eleven 
king’s plates, in ten of which he carried 
twelve stone, and inthe otherten. It 
was calculated, that, within the course of 
twenty-three years, three hundred and 
forty-four winners, the descendants of this 
animal, produced to their owners the e- 
normous sum of one hundred and fifty- 
eight thousand and seventy-one pounds 
twelve shillings sterling, exclusive of va- 
rious prizes. The prevailing excellence 
of all this horse’s offspring was great 
speed, and they took up their feet in the 
gallop with wonderful activity ; they 
were not generally famed for stoutness, 
but almost all of them were horses of fine 
temper, seldom or never betraying res- 
tiveness. Eclipse died in 1789, at the 
age of twenty-six. 

The large sums above mentioned were 
won by betting,—a species of gambling, 
which cannot be too highly reprobated. 
Thousands of persons.and families have 
been ruined by this kind of legal robbery. 


There is too another practice connec- 


ted with racing, which is still more rep. 
rehensible, which I fear is of too frequent 
occurrence—it isthat of turning off the 
horses, when no longer fit for the race. 
course, to undergo the most laborious em. 
ployment and the cruellest treatment, 

Ambo, the fastest horse of his day, 
who won the Holywell Mostyn stakes 
three years in succession, was consigned 
to drag an opposition coach that ran 
thro’ Shrewsbury. _Hit-or-miss, another 
fine racer, was,during the last years of his 
life, seen drawing coal in a higgler’s cart 
in the same town. Mameluke is at this 
time drawing a cab in the streets of the 
metropolis ; and Guildford, after having 
won for his various owners seventeen ra- 
ces, was affected with incurable string. 
halt and was sold at a repository for less 
than four pounds! 

All these cruelties to horses are shock- 
ing to humanity, and show how little 
feeling those persons possesss, who are 
called sportsmen. 

I have but little space left to say a few 
words about Hunters, another species of 
English-bred horses. 

Some of these enter so much into the 
spirit of the chase, that they have been 
known to follow the hounds without ar 
der. I remember a very striking in 
stance of it, which took place a few years 
ago. A gentleman, happening to be on 
a visit to a friend in Wiltshire, was moun- 
ted on one of his horses, a well-bred and 
fiery mare. At the close of a very fine 
day’s sport, the huntsmen had beat a 
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This own steed, left the mare to shift for 
Fierself. ‘To the astonishment of all, in- 
jiead of attempting to bend her course 


hmewards (and she was in the immedi- 


que neighborhood of her stable), she ran 
Fe whole course at the tail of the dogs ; 


wmed, as well as she could when they 
ought the prey about ; and stopped on- 


Hyat the death of the hare, when she 
afered herself to be quietly taken and 


pmounted. What rendered the circum- 
ance the more remarkable was, that she 
ul only twice followed the hounds pre- 
ious to this event, which strongly indi- 
ated her natural love of sport. 

Many instances of a similar kind might 
e given; for example, I believe it 
sno unfrequent occurrence for hunters, 
then no longer fit for the hunting-field, 
ilturned to other employment, to fire 
tthe sound of the chase, and be with 
ficulty restrained from joining. A re- 
akable instance of this, in which how- 
rt the animals were not restrained, oc- 
med in 1807, when the Liverpool mail 
8 changing horses at the inn at Monk’s 
rath, between Congleton and Newcas- 
‘«nder-Line. The horses which had 
tlormed the stage were taken off and 
mrated, when Sir Peter Warburton’s 
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fox-hounds were heard in full cry. The 
horses immediately started after them 
with their harness on, and followed the 
chase until the last. One of them, a 
blood mare, kept the track of the whip- 
per-in, and gallantly followed him for a- 
bout two hours over every leap he took, 
until reynard ran to earth in a neighbor- 
ing plantation. These spirited horses 
were led back to the inn at Monk’s Heath, 
and performed their stage back to Con- 
gleton on the same evening. 

While I am on the subject of horses, I 
will introduce to your notice another cu- 
rious incideut, that occurred a few years 
since, which I call pretty remarkable. 

The late Duke of Richmond kept 
some hunters in the county of Sus- 
sex. A monkey, which was kept in the 
stable, was remarkably fond of getting on 
the backs of the horses, skipping from 
one to the other, and teasing the poor an- 
imals incessantly. The groom made a 
complaint to the duke, who immediately 
formed a plan to remedy the evil. ‘ If 
he is fond of riding,’ replied his grace, 
‘we will endeavor to give him enough of 
it ;’ and accordingly gave orders to pro- 
vide a complete jockey dress for the mon- 
key. The next time the hounds were 
out, Jocko, in his uniform, was strapped 
to the back of one of the best hunters. 
The view halloo being given, away they 
went, through thick and thin. The horse 
being fond of the sport, and carrying so 
light a weight, soon left all the company 
behind. Some of the party passing bya 
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sum of a thousand guineas. It is said 
that one of the Bedford family asked 
O’Kelly, in 1779, what he would take 
for Eclipse ? when he replied, ‘ By the 
mass, my lord, it is not all Bedford level 
that would purchase him.’ About this 
period he is also said to have asked, from 
another person, twenty-five thousand 
pounds down, and an annuity of £500 on 
his own life, besides other privileges. 

O’Kelly, according to his own account, 
gained by this horse twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds, and the statement is believ- 
ed to be correct. Eclipse won eleven 
king’s plates, in ten of which he carried 
twelve stone, and inthe otherten. It 
was calculated, that, within the course of 
twenty-three years, three hundred and 
forty-four winners, the descendants of this 
animal, produced to their owners the e- 
normous sum of one hundred and fifty- 
eight thousand and seventy-one pounds 
twelve shillings sterling, exclusive of va- 
rious prizes. The prevailing excellence 
of all this horse’s offspring was great 
speed, and they took up their feet in the 
gallop with wonderful activity ; they 
were not generally famed for stoutness, 
but almost all of them were horses of fine 
temper, seldom or never betraying res- 
tiveness. Eclipse died in 1789, at the 
age of twenty-six. 

The large sums above mentioned were 
won by betting,—a species of gambling, 
which cannot be too highly reprobated. 
Thousands of persons and families have 
been ruined by this kind of legal robbery. 
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ted with racing, which is still more re 

rehensible, which I fear is of too frequent 
occurrence—it is that of turning off the 
horses, when no longer fit for the race. 
course, to undergo the most laborious em. 
ployment and the cruellest treatment, 

Ambo, the fastest horse of his day, 
who won the Holywell Mostyn stakes 
three years in succession, was consigned 
to drag an opposition coach that ran 
thro’ Shrewsbury. _Hit-or-miss, another 
fine racer, was,during the last years of his 
life, seen drawing coal in a higgler’s cart 
in the same town. Mameluke is at this 
time drawing a cab in the streets of the 
metropolis ; and Guildford, after having 
won for his various owners seventeen ra- 
ces, was affected with incurable string- 
halt and was sold at a repository for less 
than four pounds! 

All these cruelties to horses are shock- 
ing to humanity, and show how little 
feeling those persons possesss, who are 
called sportsmen. 


I have but little space left to say a few 
words about Hunters, another species of 
English-bred horses. 

Some of these enter so much into the 
spirit of the chase, that they have been 
known to follow the hounds without ar 
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ted on one of his horses, a well-bred and 
fiery mare. At the close of a very fine 
day’s sport, the huntsmen had beata 
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fox-hounds were heard in full cry. The 
horses immediately started after them 
with their harness on, and followed the 
chase until the last. One of them, a 
blood mare, kept the track of the whip- 
per-in, and gallantly followed him for a- 
bout two hours over every leap he took, 
until reynard ran to earth in a neighbor- 
ing plantation. These spirited horses 
were led back to the inn at Monk’s Heath, 
and performed their stage back to Con- 
gleton on the same evening. 

While I am on the subject of horses, I 
will introduce to your notice another cu- 
rious incideut, that occurred a few years 
since, which I call pretty remarkable. 

The late Duke of Richmond kept 
some hunters in the county of Sus- 
sex. A monkey, which was kept in the 
stable, was remarkably fond of getting on 
the backs of the horses, skipping from 
one to the other, and teasing the poor an- 
imals incessantly. The groom made a 
complaint to the duke, who immediately 
formed a plan to remedy the evil. ‘ If 
he is fond of riding,’ replied his grace, 
‘we will endeavor to give him enough of 
it ;’ and accordingly gave orders to pro- 
vide a complete jockey dress for the mon- 
key. The next time the hounds were 
out, Jocko, in his uniform, was strapped 
to the back of one of the best hunters. 
The view halloo being given, away they 
went, through thick and thin. The horse 
being fond of the sport, and carrying so 
light a weight, soon left all the company 
behind. Some of the party passing bya 
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farm house, inquired of a countryman 
whether he had seen the fox ? ‘ Ay zure,’ 
said the man,‘ he is gone over yon fal- 
low.’ ‘And was there any one up with 
him ?’ ‘Ay, zure!’ said John, “ there 
be a little man in yellow jacket just gone 
by, riding as though jehu be in him. 


I hope, from my heart, the young gentle. 
man mayn’t meet with a fall, for he rides 
most monstrous bold.’ The experiment 
had the desired effect ; Jocko was suff. 


ciently chafed by his exercise to make | 
him dislike the sight of the stable ever | 


afterwards.” 





PUZZLES. 


HE following is a very ingenious 
answer to the Riddle in our 
last number entitled 


A LITERARY CHARACTER. 


A literary character you view, 

Known to the moderns only—W : 

I was physician to king William ; 

When absent, he would say, “how—ill lam!’ 

In ancient days if I had liv’d, the asp 

Which poison’d Egypt’s queen, had been 
a— Wasp ; 

And the death-coldness of th’ imperial arm 

With life returning had again been—Warm 

A friend to sprightliness, that neuter it 

By sudden power I’ve chang’d into a—Wit. 

The vainly-provident industrious ant 

With cruel sport I oft reduce to—Want ; 

Whene’er I meet with an unlucky hack, 

I give the creature a tremendous— Whack : 

And many a time a puppy cries for help, 

If I desert capriciously the—Whelp. 

A friend to architecture, I turn all 

(As quick as master builders) into—Wall. 

I’m honest, for whene’er I find some hose, 

I seek the owner, loud exclaiming—Whose ? 

Farther than Lancaster I educate, 

My system’s always to interrogate ; 

Already have I taught my very hat 

Questions of fact to ask, and cry out—What ? 

Questions of time my poultry, for the hen 

Cackles chronology, inquiring—When ? 


My laundry’s labor I divide with ashes : 

It is with them the laundress scours and— 
Washes : 

And if an ugly rent I find, the hole 

Instantly vanishes, becoming—Whole. 


In short, my merits are so bright to view, 
How good soe’er you may be, just, or true, 
You can but halve my worth, for I am— 


DOUBLE YOU. W 4 





For Parley’s Magazine. 
A PUZZLE. 


9th, and 3d is the name of a mischievous 


one of the nine digits. My &th, 9th,11th, 





is a perfect curse on any community. 
Boston, Sept. 1840. C. BF. 
MAXIM. 


Knowledge is treasure, but judgment 
is the treasury. 
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animal. My dth, 12th, and 2d, is a use-/ 
ful article. My 10th, Ist, 2d, and 7this/ 


and 


over 


Tinh 
4th, and Sth is an appellation for a horse. : 
My Ist, 5th, and 6th is a name for an_ 
ugly boy. My 10th, 7th, and 3d is an} 
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: W HILE sitting at dinner in the cab- 
| in we heard many anecdotes of 
Jie dangers encountered by fowlers in 
valine the rocks of Shetland and Feroe, 
Shere fatal accidents are so frequent, that 
the people sometimes say to each other, 
‘Your grandfather fell, your father fell, 
ind you must follow too.’ Others boast 
wer their companions, saying, ‘ Your 
Father died in his bed, but mine went off 
Fike a man "’ 

The governor mentioned that lately, 
tt Feroe, a fowler descended safely by 
he usual conveyance of a rope, but, when 
ibout to be drawn up again, owing to 
ome awkward entanglement, he arrived 
qi the surface with his feet upwards. His 
Jilarmed friends thought his head had been 
tut off, and felt so relieved to discover 
Pheir mistake, that the whole party burst 
into a simultaneous peal of laughter») 


A NARROW 





ESCAPE. 


the adventurer was very glad he had any 
face to put on the matter at all, and laugh- 
ed heartily also. The upper part of these 
cliffs generally overhangs the base ; there- 
fore the rockmen, when desirous to obtain 
a footing, are obliged to swing themselves 
many yards out in the air that the re- 
action may shoot them back in contact 
with the precipice, when they instantly 
cling to any little projection that offers, 
and, after landing on it, anchor the end of 
their rope to a stone, and proceed with a 
small hand-net, stretched on a hoop, to 
spoon the eggs out of the nests, deposit- 
ing them carefully in a sack which they 
carry behind, and, when the unlucky bird 
sees her loss inevitable, by a curious in- 
sinct she often pushes out the egg to save 
An enterprising fowler standing 
‘ection, ouce, with a sheer prec- 

ove and below him of sever- 


herself, 
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al hundred feet, observed the end of his 
rope become suddenly disengaged from 
its moorings, and swing like a pendulum 
far into the distant space. If it escaped 
entirely away, he knew that death, either 
by a fall or by the slower and more dread- 
ful process of starvation, must become in- 


evitable ; therefore, perceiving that the 
rope, before it finally settled, would swing 
once more almost within his grasp, he 


earnestly watched the moment of its re. | 
turn, made a desperate spring forward jn | 


the air, clutched it in his hand, and was 
saved.— Shetland, by Catherine Sinclair. 





A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FOR CHILDREN. 





STEPHEN. 
TEPHEN was nephew to Henry the 


First, and son of Adela, William the 


First’s daughter, so that William the 
First was his grandfather. They -say 
that he was very generous, and very 
likely he did give away a great deal of 
money ; but I do not think he was gener- 


ous, but quite the contrary. I will tell 
you what he did. You may remember 
he had promised Henry the First, that 


he would try to make Maud the queen, 
but, instead of doing so, the very minute 


that he heard that his uncle was dead, he 
went to London, and got himself made 
king. Itis said in the word of God, “he 


that speaketh lies shall perish.” Yet 
Stephen was not afraid. Maud fought 
many battles with him, and sometimes 
she was successful, sometimes Stephen. 

Matilda was daughter and heir to Hen- 
ry I. and beloved by the Saxons, because 
of her descent on the mother’s side from the 
ancient Saxon kings. As soon therefore 
as the Earl of Glocester, brother-in-law 
of Maud, attempted to place her on the 
throne, the foreign soldiers, the Barons, 
and their licentious retainers either join- 
ed king Stephen or the army of Matilda. 
They claimed the right of building and 


fortifying their castles, fifteen hundred | 


of which were soon garrisoned with their 
own soldiers and vassals. The country 
was laid waste, the land was uncultivated, 
the most shocking cruelties were exercl- 
sed, a famine ensued, and to complete the 
public distress a civil war soon succeeded. 

Maud was often in danger of captivity, 
but was saved by her general, the Earl 
of Glocester, who gained a great battle, 
and took Stephen prisoner. This did not, 
however, end the war. She was again 
besieged in Winchester, by the king’s 
brother, his queen, and son; and only 
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escaped by her troops cutting a way thro’ 
the besiegers. Unfortunately her general, 
 BGlocester, in saving her, was himself 
» Bcaptured. Meantime, Maud escaped to 
- “the Castle of Lutgershall, where she re- 
| posed herself, thinking she had time to 
3 Wreach the city of Glocester. But, when 
‘ she resumed her flight, found the road 
; ined with the king’s soldiers, and is said 
7 have escaped their vigilance only by 
> teing carried to the city in a coffin, which 
t 0 one attempted to search. 
t © Strange as it may seem, Maud was 
s now under the necessity of exchanging 
. king Stephen for the Earl of Glocester, 
- who was not only her general, but minis- 
e ‘Sr; and the war was renewed, so much 
€ (the advantage of the king, that Maud, 
€ (vho had grown unpopular, was in a fair 
V way of being driven out of the kingdom. 
© | In order to retrieve her cause, the Earl 
$5 | fGlocester wen: to Normandy for aid. 
* FDuring his absence, Maud retired to 
a. ‘ Oxford, thinking herself safe till Gloces- 
id Burs return, as it was not probable the 
od Hing would besiege the place in winter. 
Mt Ghthis she was mistaken, and the city 
'Y Qurrendered. When the terms of capitula- 
d, Hin were about to be signed, Maud took 


] 
' 


clr Quvantage of a dark night, and went out 
he Hithe city dressed in white, and passed 
“ Bhe sentinels unseen, the ground being 
'Y: Govered with a deep snow. She passed 
an’ Dbe Thames on the ice, and walked about 
tle, )x miles on foot, with the snow beating 


10 jnher face the whole distance. In spite 
” i these difficulties, she reached Abing- 
'8* Jon, and from thence rode on horseback 


nly 
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to Wallingford on the same night. The 
king was very much surprised and disap- 
pointed. Meantime, Prince Henry her 
son, and the Earl of Glocester, who were 
just arrived in England, proceeded to 
meet her, where the sight of her son blot- 
ted out, for a time, all remembrance of 
her misfortunes. The king continued to 
be successful, and the death of the Earl 
of Glocester causéd Matilda to relinquish 
England and retire to Normandy, which 
had been wrested from Stephen. 

King Stephen’s peace continued but a 
few years ; for Prince Henry, now arri- 
ved at manhood, and in possession of Nor- 
mandy and other rich provinces in France 
by the death of his father, invaded Eng- 
land, and was soon joined by many of the 
barons. Just as a battle was about to be 
fought by the young Duke of Normandy 
and King Stephen, the king’s counsellors 
settled all differences, by agreeing that 
“ when he died, Henry should be king,” 
and Henry agreed on his part to let Ste- 
phen reign; but the king only lived one 
year afterwards. “Truly, it shall not be 
well with the wicked, neither shall he 
prolong his days, which are as a shadow, 
because he feareth not before God.” 

STEPHEN. 

Character—U ngrateful, and deceitful. 

Children—Eustace, who died before 
his father; and William, earl of Boulogne, 
in right of his mother. 

Remarkable events—A new crusade 
was undertaken. A fire in London 


which destroyed the city from Aldgate to 
St.Paul’s, and burnt London bridge. 








Come out to the wood. 


ee eee 


Furnished for >) work by LowELt Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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Come out to the grove ! 
For dearly you'll love 


Amid the green charms of the season to rove. 


3 
Come out on the hill! 
The clear little rill, 
Responds to the birds, that so tenderly trill. 


4 
Birds, blossoms and streams, 
With shining sun-beams, 
Again you shall see in the night, in your dreams. 

















